THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMS AT MACDONALD
councillor, a magistrate, or even a mayor. Indeed, the dele-
gate is chosen for much the same reasons as determine the choice
of a Parliamentary candidate. He is generally a fluent speaker
and is often a forceful personality. In the poorer districts,
and especially in England, a delegate may be chosen because
he is able to pay his own expenses or has the leisure to devote
the necessary days to this purpose. A delegate is naturally
proud of his selection, as thereby he becomes a person of some
distinction, acquires a standing and a prestige which he is
zealous to preserve. As the leaders of democratic movements
tend to become permanent, so the same delegates are often
selected year after year. Made up of those carefully selected
men and women, the Conference of the Party can be compared
to an Annual General Meeting, a Great Assize, a Labour Witen-
agemot. It is the only occasion when the notables^ the key
men and women of the Labour Movement, can meet each
other, express their opinions and their criticisms, and all to
the greater glory of the leaders and to the confirmation of
the brethren in the faith.
MacDonald had always recognized the supreme importance
of attending the Annual Conference of the Labour Party, In
the first place, it was the annual and essential confirmation of
his leadership. If he retained the support of the Annual Con-
ference, his security in office was assured. Moreover, whoever
can win over the support of the Conference can control the
Party itself. MacDonald owed great deal of his standing
and prestige in the Labour Party to the uncanny skill with
which, year after year, he handled these great gatherings. His
forceful personality enabled him to dominate a conference,
and his authority broke down opposition. MacDonald's long
experience of Independent Labour Party, Trade Union and
other Conferences gave him a wonderful techinque and com-
petence. He knew all that there was to be known of the
strategy and stratagems of public debate.
As the Chairman of the Conference, he has often delighted
the delegates with the skill with which he could nicely estimate
the force, the effect, and the relevancy of a motion or an
amendment. In the old days, he could conduct the affairs
of an Independent Labour Party or Labour Party Conference,
composed of argumentative enthusiasts, through a complicated
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